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Mr. Schroder, in Southern Austria, 
writes us as follows concerning the weather 
and bees there : 


We had a very fine November, but it was 
quite rainy during December, though there 
were some fine, warm days when my bees 
wereonthe wing. They flew on Dec. 20, 
and worked on the Nespola Japonica. 





Prof. Foster, who predicted last summer 
that this would be a cold winter, witb great 
fuctuations of temperature, now advises 
ice men to put up large quantities of ice, as 
there will be a large demand for it next 
summer, and the opportunities of gathering 
ice will not be so favorable the following 
winter. 

That means that a hot summer followed 
bya mild winter is predictéd. 





Many of our readers have sent us the 
names and addresses of their bee-keeping 
neighbors, to whom: we have sent a sample 
copy of the BEE JOURNAL, SO that they may 
see just what itis doing for them and the 
apicultural pursuit generally, and give them 
a opportunity to become regular sub- 
tcribers. We hope others will feel free to 
do the same. 





Take Time to Think.—This is the best 

aivice we can offer to our readers. Now, 
vhilethe bees are in their winter repose, 
plan forthe future. It will be money in 
your pockets to do this. In the morning, 
when the mind is the clearest, think and 
decide what you intend to do, and then 
devise the best method of doing it. Think 
ofwhatimprovements you should make in 
yourapiary,in your bees, andin your bee- 
pusturage, in your surroundings generally, 
indthen make your plans for accomplish- 
ig these improvements. Think of the hives, 
fections, cases and crates you will need, and 
then procure them, so that they will be on 
land just when needed. This advice would 
five thousands of dollars every year to bee- 
Mepers, if they would but heed it! Read, 
“udy, and ‘‘postup’” on the pursuit, and 
Mwill never regret it. If you do this, 
Mwill be wiser, happier and richer ! 








Ruining the Home Market.—L. W. 
Itzenhouser, of Lakeview, Mich., has no 
doubt thoughtiessly ruined his home market 
for honey, by selling fall honey in the comb, 
after having sold all of his clover and linden 
crop of honey in that town. It was a very 
unwise transaction, and we mention it just 
to warn others from a like fate. Have 
nothing but the best honey put into the 
sections, extracting the dark, and sell it for 
manufacturing purposes, or keep it for 
feeding to the bees in the spring. 

Indignation ran high in that town, and the 
honey was denounced as an adulteration ; it 
was stated by some that he fed his bees with 
“black-strap molasses,” and had the bees 
store itin the sections. The buyers were 
indignant, and said anything that came to 
their minds, without waiting to know 
whether it is true or not. 

A neighbor, Mr. J. Essinger, came out 
with an explanatory card, in the Lakeview 
Enterprise, on Dec. 24,in which he stated 
the following : 


Thad a field of red Lancaster wheat that 
was sown on low ground, and just when the 
wheat was nicely headed out, we had a frost 
that injured the heads so that there was but 
very little wheat in them, and the juice that 
should have filled out the kerne!s remained 
in the stalks ; therefore, the stalks remained 
green, and after the wheat was cut the juice 
began to ooze out of the stubble, and in a 
couple of days it turned dark, just about the 
color of molasses, and it was sweet and 
ay. and so abundant that in gathering up 
the sheaves of wheat, our boots and clothes 
became perfectly wet and daubed with it. 
And here comes the secret of the dark, 
strong honey. There were thousands of Mr. 
Itzenhouser’s bees gathering the juice from 
the stubble and carrying it home. This I 
can prove by Mr. Birdlley, Mr. White and 
Mr. Bassett, who are my neighbors and 
helped me harvest my wheat. I have eaten 
some of the dark honey, and think it is the 
— that was gathered from my wheat 

eld. 


Mr. 8. J. Youngman, of Cato, Mich., wrote 
us as follows about this affair on Dec. 27, 
1886 : 


Mr. L. Itzenhouser, being a large producer 
of honey, has taken great pains to control 
the home market at Lakeview, having made 
nice show-cases to hold his comb honey, 
while the extracted is offered in cans and 
other vessels with neat labels. Mr. Itzen- 
houser put the honey on the market and 
disposed of it as fast as the busy bees could 

ther it; first the white clover, then the 
inden were disposed of, and the customers 
were thus unsuspiciously led on to tackle 
the dark honey gathered from the buckwheat 
and other fall bloom, and perhaps some of 


the “ vile stuff ’ gathered from the stubble | 
is no better than the honey-dew which | 


troubled us some time ago. The only remedy 
is to either keep the stuff off the market, or 
sell it cheaply for just what it is, and thus 
try and not to be unjustly charged by those 
not wellinformed in the mysteries of bee- 
keeping, of adulteration. 

This should be a warning to all—never to 
allow any fall honey to be put into the sec- 
tions, or offered for sale after being ex- 
tracted without fully explaining what it is. 
We cannot be too careful to maintain a 
home market after having once created it. 
Let us hang this red signal out as a warning 
to all! 





“The Outlook of Bee-Keeping in the 
Future,” was the subject of an essay by Mr. 
A. E. Manum, of Bristol, Vt., at the late 
convention at Albany. As Mr. Manum is an 
experienced apiarist, the subject was placed 
in good hands. 


he obtained 30,000 pounds of comb honey, 
besides 6,000 pounds of extracted honey. 


From 715 colonies of bees 


The Good 01d Times.—On page 4 will 
be found a query, why more bees die in win- 
ter now than they did 50 years ago. Of 
course they do not; it is only one of the 
fallacies of the times; as the replies to the 
query show most conclusively. The same 
discontent with the present, and admiration 
for the past has been exhibited in every 
generation. The “good times” have always 
been in the past; and the present have 
always been the “evil days.” An exchange 
remarks as follows on this subject : 


We are told that more children die now, 
and that life is shorter. All this is untrue; 
there bas never been, in the history of the 
world, any time as good as to-day, and life 
is growing longer. In Geneva, Switzerland, 
they first kept an account of songevee. In 
the 16th century the average life was 21 
years ; in the 17th century, 25 years; in the 
18th century, 33 years; from 1801 to 1833, 
39 vears ; from 1814 to 1833, 40 ge 

We see that in Geneva in the 16th century, 
the average age was 21 years, and in the 
19th century, 40 years. Fifty years ago, the 
Life Insurance Company in Philadelphia, 
used a table in which the expectation was 28 
years. The life-table of the United States, 
calculated in 1860, made it 41 years. At no 

revious period in the history of the race 


hes sanitary progress approached that of 
the 19th century. 





The Bee-Keepers of Cedar Valley,lowa, 
have organized a society, which they have 
named a *“ Produce and Supply Union.” Its 
constitution says : 


The objects of the Union are: 1. To 
provide effective means for the even dis- 
tribution of honey. 2. To prevent, as far as 
possible, reckless sales. 3. To find a wider 
market. 4. To secure higher and more even 
grades of honey, uniform packages and 
prices. 5. To purchase supplies (as nearly 
as practicable) of one house or firm, and 
thereby obtain lower prices and a uniform 
grade. 6. This Union is a compact between 
its members to secure a more ready sale for 
honey, even, uniform package and wider 
market, but not a monopoly. 


The Secretary is H. E. Hubbard, of La 
Porte City, Iowa, who will send copies of 


the constitution and by-laws to all appli- 
cants. 








Mr. E. C. Jordan, the apiarist of White 
Sulphur Springs, Va., sent a Christmas 
| present to the Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage, con- 
| sisting of a Virginia ink-stand and some of 
| the excellent honey of “old Virginia.” The 
} Winchester, Va., Times says his reply was as 
| follows : 

I received your valued Christmas present, 
the ink-stand, made out of acannon of the 
late war. Many thanks! Surely we must 
be near the time when the sword shall be 
turned into a ploughshare, for here we have 
a gun chang into an ink-stand. I thank 


_— also for the honey that tastes of your 
right Virginia fields. 





Catalogues for 1887.—Those on our 
desk are from 


G. B. Lewis & Co., Watertown, Wis.—32 
pages—Bee-Hives and Sections. 

E. Kretchmer, Coburg, lowa,—32 pages— 
Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 

J. H. Martin, Hartford, N. Y.,—4 pages— 
Chromo Cards, etc. 

A. F. Stauffer & Co., Sterling, Ills.,—12 
pages—Hives and Apiarian Supplies. 


Cole & Brothers, Peila, lowa,—40 pages— 
Flower and Vegetable Seeds. 


| Plant Seed Co.. St. Louis, Mo.—64 pages— 
Vegetable and Flower Seeds. 


James J. H. Gregory, Marblehead, Mass.— 
4 ate—ve Flower and Grain 
Seeds. 
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Our Oueries 


With Replies thereto. 


——SS 





[It is quite useless to ask for answers to 

eries in this Department in less time 
than one month. They have to wait their 
turn, be put in type, and sent in about a 
dozen at a time to each of those who answer 
them; get them returned, and then find 
space for them in the JOURNAL. If you are 
in a “hurry” for replies, do not ask for 
them to be inserted here.—EbD.] 


—_—- 
i 


Wintering Bees Under a Kitchen, 


Query, No. 365.—Where the celiar un- 
der the dwelling house is partitioned off in 
rooms to match the ones above, which room 
would be the best to winter bees in, the one 
under the kitchen where a fire is kept all 
day, and being occupied with the inmates 
of the house during the day, or the one un- 
der the parlor where there is no regular fire 
kept, only on extra occasions, probably not 
to exceed a dozen times during the winter ? 
Will the noise in the kitchen, resulting from 
the daily exercise of the family, be injuri- 
ous to the bees under such room? If so, 
would the lining of the cellar-room over- 
head, with thin lining boards, flooring 
boards, or plastering, deaden the sound 
from above so as not to be injurious to the 
bees below? If it would be, which of the 
three would be the best ? If not, is there any 
material that could be filled between the 
two floors that would answer the purpose ? 
If so, what ?—A. J., Ohio. 


Put them in that part which has 
the most even temperature. Noise 
will not injure if there is no jar.— 
DADANT & SON. 


Put the bees under the kitchen. I 
have no fear from the noise. I have 
wintered bees pea under exactly 
such conditions.—W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 

The room that is freest from damp- 
ness and preserves the most even 
temperature, say from 40° to 50°. 
Noise will not hurt the bees, but jars 
and vibrating motions will.—J. P. H. 
BROWN. 

After several such trials I never 
could ascertain that kitchen noise 
made any difference with the bees. I 
would prefer to piace the bees in the 
warmest apartment.—C. W. DAYTON. 


Put the bees under the kitchen. 
Noise without a jar does not injure 
bees; if they areso arranged that 
they stand on the ground without 
touching any part of the wood-work 
to the house, they will be all right.— 
G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

It will depend upon which will give 
the nearest to an equable tempera- 
ture. The noise will probable not 
affect them unfayorably.—J.E.Ponp. 

I would prefer the room under the 
parlor in preference to the one under 
the kitchen. If you use a non-con- 
ductor of noise, it will be of heat also. 
I have several times seen that the 
noise and os from rooms above is 
detrimental to bees.—H. D. CUTTING. 


I would put them under where the 
fire is kept above all the time. I have 
no fear of noise. A simple floor above 
is enough. The fire above tends to 
keep the room below from getting too 
cold, and can be made to aid ventila- 
tion.—A. J. Cook. 




















ee 


It is very hard to be sure about! Let the sections rest on each Other, 


such things, and you will find out 
better by trying some in each place. 
Even then, you may not decide cor- 
rectly, for if one room is full and the 
other contains only a few, these latter 
will probably have the advantage. I 
think that under the kitchen would 
be the better place, and although the 
noise may do no harm (I hardly think 
it will), I should rather have the 
cellar plastered overhead.—C. C. 
MILLER. 

I know little practically of winter- 
ing bees in the cellar, but I am aware 
that noise does not interrupt bees, and 
they are not interrupted by slight 
concussion when closely clustered, if 
it is not too continuous. Laying a 
double floor and filling the space be- 
tween with lime mortar, will deaden 
the sound and remove aj! apprehen- 
sions on this account. So far as I 
have seen, this plan practiced in 
erecting warm buildings the workmen 
use ‘‘ poor mortar,” that is, add onl 
enough lime to make the mortar suf- 
ficiently compact not to crumble.—G. 
W. DEMAREE. 


I should put the bees in that part 
of the cellar in which the tempera- 
ture was the most suitable, without 
regard to the noise made above. As 
the cold of a roomin which no fire 
is kept affects the temperature of a 
cellar beneath several degrees, I 
should line that cellar room overhead 
in preference to the other. For the 
space of 3 feet I lined my cellar over- 
head on the north side, and filled in 
with the fine shavings made in saw- 
ing white poplar. The temperature 
now varies but little from 41° without 
a fire, and no moisture can be seen 
about the hive or cellar. Moisture 
appears and water will run out of the 
entrances of the hives at about 36° 
and below. This was last January. 
A fire in the cellar made the air sweet 
and pure, and dried up the moisture. 
—G. L. TINKER. 


If the temperatureis always high 
enough there, I would put the bees 
under the parlor. If not, I would put 
them under the kitchen. Disturbance 
sometimes seems to aggravate the 
causes of bee-diarrhea, but when the 
primary cause is not present it does 
no harm. I have proven this to be 
true.—J AMES HEDDON. 


Put the bees under the kitchen. 
Bees cannot hear—therefore noise will 
not disturb them, if there be no jar- 
ring. Lining is unnecessary.—THE 
EDITOR. 





Bec-Spaces Between Cases. 


Query, No. 366.—In tiering up sections, 
should a bee-space be left between the cases 
ratber than to have the sections rest on each 
other ?—Catskill. 





Most certainly, every time.—A. J. 
Cook. 


A bee-space is left between mine.— 
C. C. MILLER. 


In my practice I want the sections 
to come together, or as nearly so as 
practicable. The first and second 
bee-space is all right.—H.D.Currine. 








\_C. W. DayTon. 


There ought to be a bee-space he. 
tween the tiers of sections.—W, 7 
HUTCHINSON. : 

Not necessarily. A bee-space fagjjj. 
tates rapid handling.—G. L. Tryxgp. 

To my mind such space is unneces. 
sary ; but some prefer it.—G. M. Doo. 
LITTLE. 

We should prefer to have them res 
on each other, if practicable 
DADANT & SON. 


The sections are kept cleaner from | 


propolis by allowing them to rest ip. 
meee on each other; though | 
would allow ¥ inch_bee-space, and it 
works well.—J. P. H. Brown. 

This Ae genes is a mooted one. As 
for myself I = continuous pass. 
age-ways, and the sections come out 
cleaner and nicer than where a bee 
space is allowed.—J. E. Ponp. 


According to my practice, yes. | 
have tried both ways on a large scale, 
and I could never “tier up” cases 
crowded with bees without smashing 
bees, if there was no bee-space inter. 
vening between the cases. My bees 
enter the cases through the bee-spaces 
as readily as when no bee-spaces in- 
tervene.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


Every time, and with the dawn of 
alittle more light,no one will ever 
think of such a thing as allowing the 
sections to come nearer together than 
will allow a_ bee-space between— 
JAMES HEDDON. 

In tiering up, each method (with 
and without a bee-space intervening) 
has its advantages and disadvantages. 
Where no bee-space is given, the sec- 
tions are kept cleaner than they are 
where it is provided. Either plan 
will be successful.—Tue Epiror. 





Raising the Hives in the Cellar, 


Query, No. 367.—I have excavated un- 
der the house, and put ina furnace to beat 
my house, and I also have dug a cyclone 
cellar and put my bees into it. The tempera 
ture ranges from 42° to 54°. Now, by raising 
the hives up nearer the rafters I can increase 
the temperature as high as 60° or 65°. How 
would it do about Feb. 1 to raise the hives 
up so the bees would go to breeding fast ?- 
G. M. G., Minn. 


I would not disturb them until! they 
were ready to put out permanently.— 
J. P. H. BRown. 


Do not go too fast. March 1 will be 
soon enough in your locality. Ar 
you sure you can raise the tempera 
ture 20° by simply raising the hives 
from the floor toward the ceiling ’- 
H. D. CuTtTine. 


As the result of two experiments, ! 
think this plan would be advisable. | 
have more to learn of that method, 
however. I will be better prepared 
to answer about next April or May.— 
C. W. DAYTON. 


I should say do not doit. My very 
best colonies, the past season, were 
those which did not have a particle of 
brood, not even eggs, when remov 
from the cellar at the time elm and 
soft maple were in bloom.—G. ™. 
POOLITTLE. 
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[should not doit. If your bees are 
in health, just “let well enough 
alone ” until it 1s time to put them 
out.—J AMES HEDDON. 

You can try it, but I should noton 
very many. I believe it unwise to 
raise the temperature in the cellar 
above 50°, Fahr.—A. J. CooK. 

| should prefer to leave them as 
they are, rather than to risk them in 
the higher tewperature.—J. E. Ponp. 


It cannot do much harm, but we 
would not do it, for you will probably 
jose as many bees by restlessness as 
you will gain by breeding.—DADANT 
& Son. 

[think the plana good one. Why 
not raise part of the bees and leave 
part at the bottom, and then tell us 
which does the better?— W. Z. 
HUTCHINSON. 

[donot feel at all sure about it, 
put | should feel afraid to try very 
many in that way. Try a small num- 
ber and see how it works, and be sure 
to report. For one, I should much 
like to know the outcome. I feel 
afraid that under ordinary circum- 
stances bees would not be quiet at 
60° or 65°, and I think I should rather 
have them quiet, whether they bred 
or not.—C. C. MILLER. 


If itisdesired to keep bees quiet 
and save their strength and vitality 
until a time when their activity will 
be of some account, then the tempera- 
ture of the cellar should not go above 
50°, for the reason that at 50° and 
above, the bees are always active in 
the hive. Again, I should not want 
to force them, if I could, beyond their 
natural disposition to rear a little 
brood about Feb. 1. Rearing a great 
amount of brood in February and 
March will not be profitable for many 
reasons. It is the bees that are 
reared in April and May, and up to 
the middle of June, that gather the 
most of our surplus.—G. L. TINKER. 


Asan experiment, there may be no 
harm in trying it on a part—and then 
comparing results. Still we fail to 
see a good reason for the experiment. 
They will breed soon enough for all 
— purposes without it.—THE 

DITOR. 





Convention Notices. 





@ The Northeastern Michigan Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will hold its fifth annual meeting on 
Wednesday, Feb. 2, 1887, in the Common Council 
Rooms, at Bay City, Mich. 

W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Sec. 





2” The Fremont Progressive Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation will hold its semi-annual meeting in con- 
— with the Farmers’ Institute, at Fremont, 

ich., on Feb. 4, 1887. Gego. BE. HILTON, Sec. 





@ The next meeting of the Hardin County 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held in Eldora, 
lowa. on Feb. 12, 1887, at G. W. Ward's office, at 
0am. Our monthly meetings are very interest- 
ing, and we hope for @ large attendance. 

J. W. BUCHANAN, Sec. 





WF The Wisconsin State Bee-Keepers’ Arsoci- 
ation meets at the Capitol in Madison, Wis., on 
reer. Feb. 3, 1887, at 9 a.m. All progressive 
- keepers are earnestly invited to attend, and 
weply-dealers are requested to exhibit their best 
nplements and inventions. The State Agricultu- 
ni convention will be in session at the same time, 
commencing on Feb. 1 and closing on Feb. 4, which 
: bean additional inducement for many to at- 
— _ Hotel rates are from $1 to $3 per day. Re- 

rm tickets will very probably be given over the 
Principal railroads at reduced rates. 

F. WILCOX, Sec. 





Correspondence. 


—= 


Explanatory.—The figures BEFORE the 
names indicate the number of years that the 
person has kept bees. Those AFTER, show 
the number of colonies the writer had in the 
previous spring and fall, or fall and spring, 
as the time of the year may require. 


This mark © indicates that the apiarist is 
located near tne center of the State named; 
& northof the center; 9 south; OF east; 
+O west; and this ¢ northeast; *O northwest: 
O& southeast; and 9 southwest of the center 
of the State mentioned. 











The Illinois Central Convention. 


The [llinois Central Bee-Keepers’ 
Association met at the Court House 
in Mt. Sterling, Iils., at 10:30 a.m., on 
Nov. 24, 1886. 


After the usual routine of opening, 
Mr. J. M. Hambaugh, of Spring, Ills., 
read the following essay, entitled, 


HIVES, FRAMES. AND SECTIONS. 


It has been said by a noted apiarist, 
that “all other things being equal, 
bees will gather as much honey ina 
nail-keg as in anything else.” hile 
we cannot exactly admit this, it is 
about as true to state that bees in one 
of the modern improved hives, with 
no more attention paid them than 
was paid to them in the primitive 
days of our ancestors, would probably 
yield no better results than the pro- 
verbial nail-keg, or ancient logs and 
straw-skeps. It then follows that to 
enhance the production of honey, we 
must not only be equipped with the 
proper means, in the way of hives 
and fixtures, but’ we should also be 
equipped with a knowledge of how 
and when to act; the latter being 
fully as important as the first. 


Prior to the invention of the moy- 
able-frame hive, bees were a source 
of mystery, and comparatively little 
was known of the nature and habits 
of these wonderful little insects, aside 
from the “‘ business end,” with which 
all seemed to be familiar. The old 
methods by which the bees instructed 
the aborigines in this important 
branch of their physical anatomy, 
still remain with them to this day, 
terrorizing many with the thoughts 
of so pointed an industry. 


It was the inventive genius of 
Father Langstroth that perfected the 
work begun by Huber, Munn and 
others, and brought forth the most 
progressive and useful of all other 
inventions in the apicultural worl, 
namely, the first practical movable- 
frame hive. All honor due to Father 
Langstroth for this great invention, 
and his scientific researches as given 
in his invaluable work, the “‘ Hive 
and Honey Bee.” The invention of 
the movable-frame hive has been the 
source of all practical improvements, 
and has been the key whereby to un- 
lock the mysteries connected with 
this most wonderful and mechanical 
little insect. 








To thoroughly understand their 
wants, as regards their joins. 
house and great laboratory, we should 
be conversant with their nature and 
habits. We should first understand 
their wonderful power of reproduc- 
tion, and their instincts of great 
strength numerically, during the most 
important period of their existence— 
the !aboring days of summer—and as 
the days wane back to the season of 
their long a they again decrease in 
numbers back to that of probably not 
over one-third or one-fourth of their 
prime condition in summer. 


To suit these requirements, our 
hives must be so constructed that we 
can adapt them to these requirements 
with the greatest possible ease and 
dispatch. They must be so arranged 
that we can contract or expand the 
brood-chamber at our wish. Our 
brood-frames should all be of exact 
dimensions, cut by machinery, and 
be interchangeable with all the hives 
throughout the entire bee-yard ; like- 
wise should all hive-bodies, supers, 
covers, stands, etc., be of exact 
dimensions, and interchangeable. In 
my estimation the chief and most im- 
portant item for first consideration is 
the adopting of the brood-frame, after 
which all other requirements must be 
made to suit. 

In the consideration of the brood- 
frame, we must cater to the natural 
instincts of the queen as regards her 
power of reproduction. We should 
give her every resource whereby she 
will be enabled to ply her vocation 
uninterrupted, and in accordance 
with laws governing her nature. We 
should work for the bees as the most 
essential requisite, for with our hives 
literally boiling over with bees, the 
season permitting we can rest assured 
of the harvest. 

In this consideration, take a pee 
at the bees in their abode, when le 
to *‘ their own sweet will” in the con- 
struction of their combs and brood- 
chamber. Having transferred many 
colonies from box-hives and old fash- 
ioned ‘‘ bee-gums,”’ I have taken pains 
to notice how the bees a am the 
combs for the reception of the brood, 
and how the queen proceeds in her 
avocation of egg-laying, when left to 
her own will. It is evident that deep 
combs, with brood beneath the stores, 
is in accordance with their laws, and 
if any one will examine the brood- 
nest in early spring, he will find near 
the centre of each a small patch of 
sealed brood in the centre of two or 
three of the combs, from the size of a 
silver dollar to that of a hand, and 
immediately around this will be found 
larve in various stages of pereer 
ment, and on the outside of all,freshly 
laid eggs ; this is conclusive evidence 
that the queen directs her movements 
ina circle, commencing in the centre 
of the comb, as near as the nature of 
circumstances willadmit. This leads 
to the conclusion that the brood- 
frames should be made large and 
roomy, if we desire to obtain the best 
results numerically from the queen. 


We should have the combs large 
and uninterrupted with horizonta! 
bars and bee-spaces through the cen- 
tre of the brood-nest. I believe them 
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to bea detriment to the strength of 
the colony, as the queenis bound to 
lose time in her onward march from 
cell to cell, when she is confronted 
with these bars and spaces, and 
thrown out of her natural path. I do 
not believe that a hive is perfect in 
its construction, that will not give the 
queen full power of reproduction as 
nature has endowed her. When this 
very important item has been accom- 
plished, we must also be prepared to 
meet the needs of the most populous 
colonies, by giving plenty of room at 
home, and not allowing them to 
vacate for the want of room. 


We will suppose that.it is on the 
eve of the honey flow, with the hives 
boiling over with bees, and young ones 
hatching by the thousands daily. We 
must now look to the surplus depart- 
ment, which every wide-awake api- 
arist has in readiness for the harvest. 
We must be prepared to have it gath- 
ered in the most marketable shape in 
comb form. To do this, we must 
cater to the wants of the markets, 
and see how the consumers desire 
their honey prepared, and what style 
of package receives the most ready 
sales; by consulting the markets we 
see quotations are given in comb 
form put up in one and two pound 
sections, and occasionally in one-half 
pound sections, but it is generally 
conceded that the one and two pound 
sections are the standards, and hence 
the proper size for the markets ; other 
sizes do not meet with general favor, 
hence the need of adopting these sizes. 


As it is an essential point to have 
all of our comb honey put in nice, 
marketable shape, a word or two upon 
this subject will not be out of place. 
I would have the surplus receptacles 
easy of access, and so made that if 
the strength of the colony demands, 
we can use one, two, or as many tiers 
as we please, and as fast as the sec- 
tions are completed and fully sealed, 
they can be easily and quickly re- 
moved, and empty ones given in their 
place. I would have each and every 
section as itis taken, built in a man- 
ner that will be marketable, and ad- 
mit of crating for shipment. ‘This 
important item has led to many de- 
vices, whereby we might accomplish 
this end, chief among which is the 
use of separators. 

This seems to come nearer accom- 
plishing the object than any other 
method, yet it has its opponents on 
the ground that the separator is ob- 
jectionable to the bees. They are 
more reluctant to enter the sections, 
and will not gather as much honey 
with their use as they will without. 
The separator also takes up valuable 
room, making two bee-spaces between 
each row of sections, where one bee- 
space will accomplish the purpose 
without separators. ‘l'o do away with 
them, some use full sheets of comb 
foundation in the sections, and claim 
a success; while others claim that 
more than starters in the sections is 
a detriment to the honey, causing a 
centre lining that destroys the finer 
melting properties to the taste, there- 
by damaging the market value. 


Another method by which the sec- 
tions may be nice and evenly drawn 


out, without the use of separators, as 
advocated and practiced by some, 1s 
by giving the bees ready access to the 
sections from all four sides of the 
sections, having bee-spaces at the 
sides as well as the top and bottom ; 
but, as the “proof of the pudding is 
in the eating thereof,” we must await 
future developments, and should we 
succeed in getting our surplus honey 
in proper shape without their use, we 
shall have accomplished quite an item. 


Viewing the subject from a finan- 
cial stand-point, our hives should be 
constructed on the principle of accom- 

lishing the greatest results with the 
east outlay of money and time. They 
should be of as few parts as possible, 
and so simple of construction that 
they can be operated by the novice. 
Should we adopt one-half of the de- 
vices suggested by the bee-fraternity 
at large, especially for the production 
of comb honey, we should shortly 
have a veritable curiosity shop; 


should adopt large brood-frames to 
insure the very best results numer- 
ically, and a hive that will accommo- 
date ten frames, or contracted by the 
use of division-boards to any number 
less. The surplus department must 
also be as easily expanded or con- 
tracted to suit the strength of the 
colony, and harvest the surplus in the 
very best shape for market in one and 
two pound sections. 

Ihave found from practical experi- 
ence that the wintering of bees on 
large combs has been much more suc- 
cessful than on small ones, under the 
same form of treatment in out-door 
wintering, coming through to spring 
stronger in numbers, building up 
more rapidly, and in much finer con- 
dition to meet the clover harvest. 


The foregoing ideas that I have 
been free to express, have come 
through no solicitations from others, 
for certainly I have no “ax to grind,” 
but are my individual ideas, gained 
from four years of experience in the 
production of honey by modern im- 
proved methods. If I am wrong in 
any of my ideas, I will thank any one 
to set me straight, and will cheerfully 
stand correction. We-live to learn, 
and let us live conscious of the fact 
that we can never attain to so higha 
standard of perfection but that we 
can be taught something from our 
fellow-man. 

W. T. F. Petty said it was well to 
disturb the queen a little to the con- 
venience of the apiarist, even if it 
should prove that the colonies should 
not be quite as strong numerically, 
which he doubted. 

Mr. Camm asked the dimensions of 
the frame that he (Mr. Petty) uses, to 
which Mr. P. replied, 18 1-6x4% 
inches, with closed ends, and frames 
spaced 11s inches from centre to cen- 
tre. His hives are interchangeable, 
using one, two or three sectional 
brood-chambers. 

To a question as to the way of re- 
moving the frames, should the bees 
glue them, Mr. Petty answered by 
ng the reason for removing them. 





hence, tosum up, I will say that we dept 


eae 
etc. Mr. Petty claimed that he coujg 
find a queen in a sectional hive jy 
one-fourth the time that others coujg 
in the large frame hives, by blowing 
a little smoke in at the entrance 
when the queen would soon appear on 
top of the frames, where she could be 
easily captured. Mr. Petty uses 
wedges in place of set-screws; Mr. 
Black said that set-screws were essep- 
tial to overcome swelling and shrink. 
age caused by variable weather. Mr. 
Petty said that tight, secure lids 
would avoid this difficulty. 

Mr. Camm said that he did not dis. 
turd and handle bees as much as he 
used to; he had hives in which some 
of the combs had not been disturbed 
for apo He did not favor large 
combs as much as he used to, and he 
believed in interchangeable frames, 
thus being able to take drone com) 
from the brood-nest, and put above, 
etc. He prefers for general use a 
frame 12 inches long by 10 inches in 


h. 
Mr. ae considered it neces- 
sary to have all combs readily mov- 
able and interchangeable. It was es- 
sentially necessary in the spring in 
spreading brood, building up weak 
colonies, etc. He believed that strong 
colonies were the prime factor in 
honey production, and that we should 
labor to that end, and large combs 
were an advantage over small ones in 
this respect. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


President Camm, in his annual ad- 
dress, spoke at length of the magni- 
tude of bee-keeping; of its growing 
importance as an industry; the sale 
of comb foundation the past season, 
of but one firm, aggregated 53,000 
pounds, which was sufficient evidence 
of the magnitude of the business. 
He spoke of the necessity of finding 
a market for our product, and favored 
the idea of a union of bee-keepers 
with uniformity of prices, and plac- 
ing a salesman upon the road to sell 
our product by sample. He said that 
the bee-keepers had no time from 
home duties to go upon the road. He 
spoke of the great rages § of putting 
our honey up in the most attractive 
shapes, etc. 


THE USE OF SEPARATORS. 


Mr. Petty said that he had used 
sections with full sheets of founda 
tion, but the results were unsatis- 
factory. Some of the sections were 
bulged, while others were not fully 
drawn out. He had trouble with the 
salesmen, by their not being easily 
removed from the crate. Since using 
separators he saw no perceptible dif- 
ference in production, while the honey 
was in far better shape for the mar- 
ket. He wanted, when his name was 
attached to a section of honey, for it 
to stand on its merits. He uses broad 
frames with wooden separators al- 
tached thereto. 

Mr. Cullinan considered separators 
a detriment, especially tin, as beat 10 
a cluster was necessary to the secre 
tion of wax, and tin is anon-conduc- 
tor of heat. He thought a great deal 
depended upon having the hives level. 





Mr. Wallace considered it essential 
for removing and introducing queens, 





Mr. Hambaugh said that anything 
put in the hive that would drive out 
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the heat was detrimental to honey 

reduction; that it was better to put 
yp with some little inconveniences. 

The bulged and imperfect sections 
could be sold in the home market, and 
ysed upon Our Own daily tables, and 
the ones more perfect could be crated 
for markets atadistance. Wecannot 
very easily afford a shortage, when 
the per cent. of imperfectones are not 
too great. He believed that separa- 
tors, especially tin, were a detriment 
to honey production. : 

Mr. Camm said, in looking over a 
large number of his sections, that it 
was difficult to tell which was top or 
bottom, and whether separators had 
been used or not. Heconsidered that 
be got as much honey suitable for 
market without separators, and combs 
more securely fastened at the bottom. 
Mr. Petty said that bees did not start 
somany sections at once where sep- 
arators were used, and left fewer in- 
complete ones. Mr. Hambaugh asked 
if bees would start as quickly with 
oily startersin the sections, as the 
would where full sheets were used, 
andif as much honey would be ob- 
tained from the former as from the 
latter. 

Mr. Camm said that consumers 
would educate themselves as to what 
was best in comb honey, sooner than 
bee-keepers would educate themselves 
to supply that which is best. He 
thought that the “ fish-bone” could 
easily be detected,and worked against 
the honey-trade. He said that it was 
not the most honey that we were 
working for, but the most money. 


Mr. Petty said that if the apiarist 
would label-his honey that was drawn 
out on full sheets of foundation, and 
also that which was made from start- 
ers only, he would find that tlie honey 
built on starters would take the best. 

“How can we keep the bee-yard 
clean of weeds ?”? was asked. 

Mr. Cooper said he believed the 
lawn-mower the best. He had used 
sawdust, but found it blew around a 
great deal, making it unpleasant. 


Mr. Hambaugh had found from ex- 
perience that where chickens were 
allowed to run in the apiary they 
would make ugly work, especially in 
the morning, by scratching and throw- 
ing full the entrances to the bee-hives, 
making considerable work and no 
little annoyance. Besides, he had 
met with several narrow escapes from 
fire by sparks catching from the 
smoker, and concluded do away 
with the sawdust under his hives. 
He laid his apiary off facing the 
southeast, and then set dwarf fruit of 
various kinds, 8 by 10 feet apart. He 
then made a small mound for each 
hive to rest upon, from old bleached 
ashes that had been used for soap- 
waking, so that a fruit-tree would 
stand at the southwest corner of each 
hive. He had not yet used the lawn- 
mower, but thought that he would 
by another year, as he believed this 
about the most satisfactory plan. 

“Is shade a benefit to the bees ?” 
was then asked. 

Mr. Petty said that the bees would 
be better off without it, and that. they 
should be in open territory, with lots 
of ventilation. 


Mr. Camm said that bees should 
have shade in the heat of the season, 
to prevent the combs breaking down. 


** Will it do to move bees about the 
middie of November?” Mr. Camm 
replied, ‘Yes, provided they can 
have a flight right away.” Mr. Petty 
said that there was nothing in the 

orging idea, and that he would not 

esitate to put them into the cellar 
for winter immediately on arrival. 

Mr. Cooper then suggested the idea 
of raising wrens, as they were a 
benefit in eating worms, moth, etc. 
Mr. Camm agreed with Mr. Cooper. 

‘*How do you sulphur honey so as 
to keep it free from moth ?” 

Mr. Petty said that he had but little 
trouble with moth; he crated his 
honey as soon as taken from the hive, 
and had noticed that when honey was 
paced in a dark room, moth would 
collect. He advised fumigating with 
sulphur, the fumigator to be at the 
top of the comb. 

r. Hambaugh advised putting in 
a close room impervious to moth 
millers. 

** What should be the difference of 
rice between comb and extracted 
oney ?”’ 

Mr. Wallace said that 150 pounds 

of extracted honey could be obtained 
as easily as 50 pounds of comb honey. 


Mr. Camm said that he considered 
8 cents per pound for extracted better 
than 124% cents forcomb honey. He 
could get 150 pounds of extracted to 
100 pounds of comb. 

r. Petty said that he sold comb 
honey at 15 cents per pound, and ex- 
tracted at 8 cents; he thought that he 
could make as much at one as the 
other. 

‘** Will honey keep that has been ex- 
tracted from well-ripened sections, 
and sealed in air-tight vessels ? 

Mr. Hambaugh stated that he had 
never tried the plan. He had ex- 
tracted as often as every seven days, 
with no bad results; his honey was 
pat in barrels and placed in the cellar. 

e thought that the results would 
have been larger had he extracted 
oftener. 

Mr. Camm had seen honey in the 
hands of dealers, that had soured. 
He thought it was on account of its 
being placed in a damp cellar, He 
considered a damp cellar the worst 
place in which honey could be placed. 

Mr. Petty had noticed signs of 
fermentation from what he consid- 
ered the best of honey when placed 
in air-tight glass jars. 

“Is a bee-space between the tops 
of the brood-frames and the supers of 
= advantage ?”’ 

r. Black said that it was an ad- 
vantage. He had tried putting sec- 
tions directly on the frames, and did 
not want any more. 

Mr. Cooper had tried the same, and 
did not like it. He left a 4-inch bee- 
space between the honey-board and 
sections. 

Mr. Petty said that the difficulty of 
brace-combs could be obviated b 
—— the bee-space of an ine 
instead of 3g of an inch. Mr. Camm 
confirmed Mr. Petty’s statement. 

Mr. Petty said that he had done 





a _ one bee-space was all-suf- 
cient. 

Mr. Hambaugh stated that bees in 
their natural state built their combs 
straight, with no obstructions, mak- 
ing continuous passage-ways from 
bottom to top, and considered it a 
vital point to construct hives with 
continuous passage-ways as near as 
possible. 

* Are side -ways in sections 
and supers of any advantage?” Mr. 
Camm replied that he had tried this 
plan, and believed there was an ad- 
vantage. Bees seemed to attach the 
section all around in better shape. 
The convention then adjourned till 
9 a.m. on the following day. 


THURSDAY SESSIONS. 


The convention assembled at 9:30 
a.m., when President Camm read an 
essay on “The Different Races of 


His experience had extended to 
Syrians and Cyprians. The Syrians 
he thought were inclined to breed up 
too late. They came through winter 
in fair condition, built up very fast, 
brought in honey like water, but the 


honey, Bega @ greasy appear- 
ance. They were very irritable if the 
combs were disturbed, but easily sub- 


dued with smoke; also very nervous 
and fidgety when being handled. 
They invariably crossed with blacks, 
and the crosses were no better, if as 
good, as the pure bloods. He would 
not have Cyprians. He could not 
subdue them with smoke. They are 
vicious and cross. They are good honey 
gatherers, and for rearing queens, 
as he could get one-half dozen queens 
from one frame. They swarmed later 
than ar other bees, but made up for 
the lost time. The queens had a 
trait of flying when being handled. 

Mr. W. J. Cullinan, of Mt. Sterling, 
then read the following essay on 


MARKETING HONEY. 


I shall not attempt a complete and 
exhaustive treatise upon this subject, 
but merely outlining its principle 
features, leave them to be drawn out 
and rounded up by those whose riper 
experience in the matter will give to 
their utterances greater weight, and 
make them of much more value to 
the listener. 

It is with pleasure that we view 
the rapid advancement that is being 
made in the science of apiculture, the 
vast improvement in methods of ma- 
nipulations of hives and frames, as 
well as the breeding of the bee itself ; 
while gazing on this pleasing picture 
we cannot shut our eyes to the fact 
that honey has not as yet been given 
its rightful place among the commer- 
cial products of the world. And why, 
we ask, isthisthus? It is because, 
in the great struggle that has been 
made to attain pre-eminence in the 
breeding of bees and the production 
of honey, we have, in a very marked 
degree, lost sight of that equally im- 
portant concomitant of the business, 
viz: The profitable disposition of the 
article which we produce. 


That we have learned the art of 
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the millions of pounds now annually 
thrown upon the markets of the 
world; that we have not learned to 
dispose of the same in an advanta- 
geous and profitable manner, the 
Over-crowded and constantly glutted 
state of those markets proclaims in 
thunder tones. 

Some cry over-production! To such 
I would say that there is no over- 

roduction, nor is there likely to be, 
if we but educate the people to its 
use as we produce it. 

The practice of forcing honey in 
large consignments upon the commis- 
sion men and dealers of the great 
trade-centres of the country, is doing 
more to break down prices and ruin 
the business of the apiarist than any- 
thing I know of in the category of 
evils to-day. And so wide-spread 
and general has this mania become 
that prominent commission mer- 
chants are advertising that they will 
not receive consignments of hone 
without previous arrangement wit 
the owners. Prices quoted in the 
over-glutted markets of New York, 
Boston and Philadelphia become the 
standard for Cincinnati, Toledo and 
‘Chicago—in fact, the whole country— 
and the demand ever unequal to the 
supply, the tendency is always down- 
ward. And soit seems that if this 
state of things continues, the bee- 
keepers must be content to work for 
a very small! profit in the future. 


[ have a remedy for this much-to- 
be-deplored state of affairs, and it is 
contained in one short sentence, viz : 
“Work up your home market!” 
These few words contain volumes; 
they are the key to the whole prob- 
lem, and if acted upon they will work 
miracles toward keeping up the price 
of honey and creating a demand 
therefor. The secret lies in keeping 
the honey out of the hands of com- 
mission men, out of the large cities, 
and bringing into actnal contact with 
the consumers in the country. 


Having lost its rightful prestige 
through the folly and neglect of our 
ancestors, it remains for us by per- 
sistent endeavor in wise methods to 
restore it to its proper place in the 
commerce of to-day. Consumers hav- 
ing long since learned to exclude it 
from their every-day list of edibles, 
and regard it as a luxury to be in- 
dulged in only on rare occasions, no 
longer run after honey as they would 
after meat, flour and other staples, 
and consequently we must run after 
them and solicit their patronage if we 
would market our product. 

Had I a large crop of honey to dis- 

se of, I would start out and canvass 
he surrounding country, taking in as 
much territory as the amount of my 
crop would warrant. I would have 
my honey in attractive shape, my 
comb honey in one and two pound 
sections, extracted in one, two and 
three pound glass jars, ten-pound tin 
pails, and fifty-pound kegs. 
stop at every house, show them what 
I had, explain its merits, and I would 
make sales. In a month or so I would 
canvass the same territory again, and 
so continue till all was sold. 

In placing honey in the hands of 
dealers, I should select such as under- 


I would | th 





stood its merits best, and could best 
explain them to his customers, and 
would push its sale; those who leave 
it to sell itself are not the proper per- 
sons to handle honey. 

Dr. J. P. H. Brown, of Augusta, 
Ga., in an essay read before the Texas 
convention in 1883, and published in 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for 
that year, truthfully said: ‘ Not one 
grocery merchant in fifty knows how 
to handle honey. The expert sales- 
man, like the expert producer, must 
have a natural fitness for the business. 
When a merchant is willing to un- 
dertake it, and displays the necessary 
tact and ability to introduce the com- 
modity to his customers, the bee- 
keepers of the neighborhood should 
sustain him; because there would be 
a likelihood of his being better able 
to keep up the price and extend the 
sales, than if it was putin the hands 
of half-a-dozen grocerymen of the 
town to sell at all sorts of prices, and 
to be offered in all sorts of shapes.” 
I presume all can verify the truth of 
these remarks,which are as applicable 
here as in Georgia. 

Honey placed in the hands of dealers 
to be disposed of, should always be in 
the most attractive shape possible. 
The day is past when honey can be 
sent to market in uncouth shape, and 
command a paying price. Wherever 
progressive specialists have planted 
themselves in a community, loose 
comb honey defiled by bee-bread and 
dead bees, is no longer considered *‘a 
dish fit to set before the gods;” and 
must, in the near future, together 
with the log-gum and box-hive, join 
the silent army of the things that 
were. 

I have found comb honey to sell 
well here in the one and two pound 
sections, the one-pound being prefer- 
able. Ido not think a smaller sec- 
tion would sell to any extent in towns 
of this size. Extracted honey I have 
found to take bestin pint and quart 
Mason jars. Larger packages do not 
seem to sell well in the stores, but in 
soliciting orders I have sold consid- 
erable in 10-pound and still larger lots. 


As to the time of selling, I would 
advise to begin as soon as customers 
can be obtained, but not to push its 
sale early in theseason. The demand 
for honey is never very great until the 
advent of cool weather. There is 
always a lull in the honey-trade at 
the time new sorghum comes into 
market,but this lasts but afew weeks, 
and the honey-trade goes on again. 


In conclusion I would say, bide 
your time; be in no hurry; show no 
disposition to sacrifice your product, 
and, my word for it, you will be able 
to dispose of the same in due season, 
and at remunerative prices. 


These, in brief, are my methods. 
If any one has other or better methods, 
or can improve upon those which I 
have given, I shall be glad to hear 
em. 

Mr. Hambaugh had found from per- 
sonal experience that the small pro- 
ducers were the ones that ruined the 
markets. Grocerymen were inclined 
to place their own price on the honey 
of unposted producers, who would 





accept the gotee rather than returp 
home with their honey. 

Mr. Middleton said that he had no 
trouble in selling honey in Jacksop. 
ville markets. He had never got legs 
than 15 cents per pound for com) 
honey. 

The convention adjourned until 1:39 
p.m., when it was again called to 
order. 

It was decided that Mr. Middletop 
should mail to each member of the 
society, er of white California 
sage seed, now in his possession, at 
the expense of the society. 


The subject of uniting the two g0- 
cieties in one—the *‘ Illinois Central” 
and the ** Pike County Association ”— 
was then discussed, and the idea met 
with favor. It was unaminously de- 
cided to retain the present officers, 
and meet with the Pike County Asso- 
ciation at their next annual meeting, 
for the purpose of uniting with the 
same, the name to be changed to the 
‘* Western Illinois Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation,” or some other equally appro- 
priate name. 

Mr. Petty then related his experi- 
ence of the past in wintering bees, 
being largely in favor of cellar win- 
tering. He stated that he had weighed 
his colonies when put into the cellar 
and when taken out, and the con- 
sumption of honey would aggregate 
about 6 pounds. e had not lost a 
colony of beesin five years, but had 
lost a few weak nuclei through 
neglect. 

In regard to a question from Mr. 
Camm concerning Alsike clover, Mr. 
Cooper said that it was preferable to 
the red for hay; it was not so dusty, 
and kept much better in the mow. 
He would sow no more red clover 
when he can get Alsike. His neigh- 
bors sowed it and were well pleased 
with it. 

Is pollen in the combs a detriment 
to bees in confinement?” Mr. Petty 
said it was not of sufficient detriment 
to pay for removing it. Mr. Ham- 
baugh said under certain circum- 
stances that it was, such as during 
long confinement and continuous cold, 
with no relief by cleansing flight. Mr. 
Camm thought if the pollen was kept 
from souring, it would not injure 
them, and that sour honey was as 
conducive to disease as pollen. 

‘* Would you extract honey from the 
brood-chamber during a honey flow ? 
Mr. Hambaugh said that he would 
not, unless it was necessary to give 
the queen laying-room. 

“Will it do to feed dry sugar 
to bees in confinement?” Mr. Camm 
said, *‘ yes,” if it was Porto Rico, 4 
soft sugar. ; 

The convention then adjourned, 
to meet as stated above. 

J. M. HAMBAUGH, Sec. 
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please try to get your neighbor who keeps 
bees to join with you in taking the BE 
JOURNAL. It is now 80 cheap that no one 
can afford to do without it. We will present 
a Binder for the BEE JOURNAL to any one 
sending us three subscriptions—with $3.00— 
direct to this office. It will pay any one t0 
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For the American Bee Journal 


Glassed aud Unglassed Honey Sections, 


c. M. CRANDALL. 


























The market quotation from Kan- 
sas City, Mo., casts reflections on 
what the commission firm terms 
home bee-keepers.” 1 am so fortu- 
nate as to be one of the “home bee- 
keepers ” referred to, and had a good 
ercentage of that 70,000 pounds of 
comer that was said to be kept out of 
the Kansas City market until late. 
The assertion that the “‘home bee- 
keepers ” held their honey till about 
Dec. 1, or until that report was made, 
was untrue. I have bad honey in the 
Kansas City market every hour since 
uly 1, 1886; Lalso had glassed and 
unglassed, side by side, in not less 
han three commission houses; and 
iso have Messrs. L. W., A. A. and P. 
Baldwin, J. H. Jones, C. K. Ormsby, 
‘A. R. Matthews, John Conser, and 
others. More than 60 per cent. of our 
rop sold by Oct. 15, and fully 90 per 
ent. of it was glassed; but it was not 
as bad a case of ‘‘glassing” as the 
ommission firm would have the vast 
army of intelligent readers believe. 


They say that 160 pounds of honey 
as 60 pounds of glass on it ; while the 
ruth is that when we glass both sides 
there is less than 36 pounds of glass 
on 160 pounds of honey. While they 
have been selling honey consigned to 
hem for 11 to 13 cents per pound un- 
glassed, the “‘home bee-keepers ” 
have been selling their honey (not a 
whit better) through other commis- 
sion houses for 14 and 15 cents per 
pound. and both sides glassed. 

While the commission firm in ques- 
tion has been fighting glassed honey, 
land denouncing it as afraud, our cus- 
tomers have demanded giassed honey, 
and if that commission firm would 
ead the BEE JOURNAL they would 
see in the New York quotations 
glassed honey quoted at 1 cent per 
yund higher than unglassed, and 
hat, too, in a market where 70,000 
pounds would cut a small figure. 

I will say for the benefit of all com- 
Mission firms, that as long as our cus- 
omers demand honey glassed, the 
‘home bee-keepers ” will furnish it, 
and they will not “hold back till 
ate,” and then throw it on the mar- 
ket and reduce the prices, but will do 
as we did this year, and for the last 
welve years, namely, stock the Kan- 
bas City market early in July, and try 
0 keep the honey market up, and not 
tytorun it down, as that commis- 
sion house has tried to do for the last 
wo years. If they had staid with the 
home bee-keepers” and held the 
market up, we could have obtained 15 
ents for our “‘home bee-keepers’ ” 
0,000 pounds, as well as the hundreds 
bf thousands of pounds shipped to 
AAansas City from other points. 

In conclusion I wish to say this to 
ee-keepers who ship honey to the 
Aansas City market: When you send 

fine article, limit the commission 
herchant to some price. I have seen 

ousands of pounds of honey in Kan- 


City shipped from Iowa, Wiscon- 
Michigan, 




















































































in, Illinois and other 








ints—as nice an article and in as 
nd condition as any—sent here with- 
out a price set on it, and I have seen 
that honey sold this year for 11 cents 
jo pound, when, if we had all held 
or 14 or 15 cents, it would have 
brought that. The bee-keepers of 
western Missouri and eastern Kansas 
have always tried to hold the market 
up, and have always succeeded, until 
honey from other points was thrown 
on the market and sold at the tirst offer. 
Independence,+o Mo. : 


(This illustrates one of the evils 
complained of concerning the ‘“‘ Honey 
Market Reports.” It is one that never 
should have existed—that of wedging 
free advertising into market quotations. 
Hereafter we shall omit all such mat- 
ter,and confine the reports to the 
figures without remarks, except to 
express the state of the market—such 
as active, dull, lively, quiet, ete. We 
hope that all other bee-periodicals 
will do likewise; and thusdo away 
with one abuse of the privileges here- 
tofore granted.—Eb.] 





For the American Bee Journal 


Legislation for Bee-Keepers. 


POND. 





J. E. 





The question of priority of location 
of an apiary is one on which my views 
are so well known, that I need not, 
neither do I care, to discussit; but 
the question of legislation on that 
subject is one on which more light is 
needed, and for that reason may well 
have a small share of attention. 

Special legislation has at all times 
in civilized nations, been a matter o 
serious thought, and one that has 
been severely criticised. It is wy! 
making laws for the protection of a 
certain class against all others, and as 
a consequence the means of creatin 
monopolies. The importance an 
gravity of the question is such, that 
only for the strongest possible logical 
reasons, or perhaps (unfortunately) 
for the bribe of a large sum of money, 
has any special law affecting the re- 
lations of business ever been passed. 


So far as apiculture is concerned, 
the Congress of the United States has 
no a in the matter; 
each and every State alone having the 
right under the federal compact to 
make laws that will govern or control. 
Now the question arises, can any 
State make any law whatever, that 
will give any one man more rights 
than another to keep bees in a certain 
a that will work fairly and im- 
partially? If so, what? In the first 
place, bees are foragers, and do not 
confine their predatory visits to any 
given field; neither can they be so 
confined; hence the illustration of 
agg onthe plains has no force 

ere. 

Originally, society in a crude state 
had no boundaries; there was land 





enough for all. Soon, however, in- 
crease of population made such 








boundaries necessary, and the land 
tenure obtained. Apply this to bees: 
If a certain man owns all the land for 
a radius of tive or six miles froma 
given centre, and keeps his bees at 
hat centre, he may well claim that no 
one else shall keep a colony on his 
land; but how about the case, should 
he place his apiary directly on the 
boundary between himself and his 
neighbor? Again, suppose the neigh- 
bor owns all the land save one-fourth 
of an acre; can any equitable law be 
framed that would say the owner of 
the one-fourth of an acre may keep 
bees, while the owner of the rest of a 
large township shall keep none ? 

In my opinion, the whole question 
resolves itself to this: Bee-keeping, 
like every other occupation, should be 
governed by the same general laws, 
competition alone being allowed to 
control. The man who is the best 
qualified by study and experience, 
and who by the application of his 
mental powers can produce honey the 
cheapest, will be the winner in the 
race. In other words, the “ survival 
of the fittest” is the only law that 
can be made that will prove just and 
equitable. 

f the state of things were such that 
acertain person was obliged by law 
to keep bees, then perhaps equitable 
laws could be framed to protect him ; 
but solong as we all in common have 
the legal right to labor in a certain 
field or not, the choice being our own, 
it certainly is cowardly on our part to 
ask for any protection that is not 
given equally to any other branch of 

usiness. As a lawyer, I might as 
well ask that no bee-specialist should 
attempt to coawyy my field, as for 
him to ask that I should not be al- 
lowed to keep bees,simply on the 
question of priority. 

Foxboro,o+ Mass. 





For the American Bee Journal 


Disturbing Bees in Winter, 


P. M. PUHL. 








In regard to disturbing bees in win- 
ter, my experience has been the re- 
verse of Dr. Mason’s, as described on 
page 8. In November, 1883, I put 149 
colonies into a cellar under a kitchen, 
the hives being placed 5 tiers high, 
about 3 inches from the ceiling. The 
kitchen was 15x23 feet, and was the 
children’s play-room, when not in use. 
When they were init, I would go into 
the cellar to hear what effect it would 
have on the bees, and it seemed like 
being in a boiler-shop with all hands 
at work. I would give the children a 
signal to stop playing, so I could hear 
if it bothered the bees. But they 
were as still as could be. 

I swept the floor once a week, and 
five times during the winter I scraped 
the dead bees from the bottom-boards 
with a wire hook. I had one colony 
that I could get at conveniently, and 
I uncovered it every time that I went 
into the cellar; at least a dozen times 
I took out combs to see what they 
were doing. 

On April 14, 1884, I took out of the 
cellar 148 colonies, and I never before, 
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nor since, have had bees so strong 
and sweet in the spring, and they 
consumed very little honey. Some! 
colonies had natural stores, some 
sugar, some part sugar and honey, 
and about a dozen had plenty of bee- 
bread, but I could not distinguish a 
article of difference. The one that 
ied had not stores enough, and was 
about in the centre of the tier of 
hives. I swept up a trifle over 3 
bushels of dead bees, from November, 
1883, to April 14, 1884. 

I have been in about fifteen bee- 
cellars, and I never yet discovered 
that outside noise disturbed bees. 
hope that no one will misunderstand 
me, and think that one can go into 
the cellar and kick or handle the 
hives much as he pleases, without in- 
jury to the bees, for I believe in keep- 
ing everything as quiet as possible; 
but not as quiet as a bee-keeper 
thinks who came to see me a few days 
ago. While inthe cellar talking to 
him about the bees, he stopped me 
and whispered, ‘‘ Don’t speak so loud; 
ke will disturb your bees.” Ido not 

lieve that any outside noise what- 
ever will disturb bees in a cellar, as 
long as the floor upon which the hives 
stand, or the walls which they acci- 
dently touch, are not jarred. 

South Toledo,+o Ohio. 


——— + + — 


For the American Bee Journal 


The Honey-Producers’ Association. 


DR. G. L. TINKER. 


The editor’s advice on page 723 of 
the BEE JOURNAL for 1886, is the 
same that I have followed for years 
in selling my crop of comb honey. At 
present my honey is selling in this 
place on a commission of only 10 per 
cent. I find that there is no hesita- 
tion anywhere to taking it on 15 per 
cent.,and I think that is what it 
should be. There are many reasons 
why we should pay the retailer well. 
I am with our solicitous and un- 
selfish editor of the BEE JOURNAL 
and Mr. Baldridge in this matter, 
heart and soul, and I hope immediate 
action will be taken by honey-pro- 
ducers, to stem the course of commis- 
sion men in forcing down the price of 
oe our leading markets. Our 
merchants and grocerymen in the 
small towns and cities are guided by 
these low market reports in making 
all purchases. 


Farmers and others who have small 
amounts of honey to sell, are com- 
pelled to almost give it away; some 
refusing the low prices offered, go 
about trying ‘to sell direct to con- 
sumers, and the latter opine directly 
that there is no sale for the article in 
the market at the price asked, and 
the result is that it goes a-begging at 
a price below the cost of production. 
All this is traceable directly to. the 
low market reports of commission 
men. But the fact that comb honey 
has sold here on our streets at 8 and 
10 cents per pound, has not prevented 
me from selling my honey readily at 





18 cents per pound. I believe that it 
would sell for more if it was not for 





the discouraging, reports complained 
of. 


If I had more honey than I could 
dispose of at home, I would ship it to 
large towns and cities, and place it 
myself in the hands of retailers on 
commission, and keep out the middle 
men entirely. Such a course on the 
part of producers would soon change 
the tenor of our market reports. At 
all events I would fix my own price 
for honey, and in no case let a middle 
man do it for me. 


I have proved this course to bea 


ractical one, and I hope all will ap- 
|p ~ Mr. 


rove of the course suggested by 

aldridge, to establish a honey-pro- 
ducers’ association to make out our 
market reports, and to offer such sug- 
gestions as may be to our mutual ad- 
vantage. I would further suggest 
that commission men be not allowed 
to even advertise their reports in our 
bee-periodicals. 

New Philadelphia,o+ Ohio. 





For the Amerttan Bee Journal. 


Bee-Keeping in Cuba. 
A. SNYDER. 


Having just returned from Cuba, I 
desire to give a description of that 
country for bee-keeping. Scorpions 
and flies are very plentiful; the sting 
of the former is very poisonous, often 
causing lock-jaw and death. Taran- 
tulas (large spider) are quite plenti- 
ful, the bite of which is almost certain 
death. There are many large snakes, 
but they are not poisonous. The 
natives all carry a sharp-pointed knife 
about 8 inches long, in their belt. 
Their food is very different from ours, 
and I thought I had next to nothing 
to eat; not a particle of butter was to 
be had; no fresh meat, except for an 
enormous price. Their principal meat 
is beef cut in thin strips, made as 
salty as possible, and dried in the sun 
as hard as leather. 


1 have had Cyprian, Syrian and 
hybrid bees (all of good mettle), but 
they are as gentle as lambs compared 
with the bees that I saw in Cuba. No 
one can work with bees there without 
veil and rubber gloves, and then one’s 
clothes are pretty well covered with 
stings and bees. 


The climate is as fine as one could 
wish for. There is seemingly no end 
to the flow of honey, but the price is 
very low, only about 20 cents per 
gallon, or 1% cents per pound after 
paying the duty, which is 20 cents per 

allon. Cuban honey is of fair quality, 

ut rather dark. I think that here at 
the North we can winter our bees 
with less labor, less expense, and less 
loss than they can be summered in 
Cuba. They need constant care dur- 
ing summer, there being but very 
little honey in the fields at that time 
to — them from fighting robbers, 
and being destroyed by moths. Their 
honey harvest is from November to 
March. All the industries of Cuba 
seem to be far behind those of the 
United States. 

Indian Fields,o N. Y. 








Local Convention Directory, 


1887. Time and piace of Meeting. 

Feb. 2.—N. BD. Michigan, at Bay City, Mich. 
W. Z. Hutchinson, Sec., Rogersville, Mich, 

Feb. 3.— Wisconsin State, at Madison, Wis. 
F. Wilcox, Sec., Mauston, Wig, 
Feb. 4.—Fremont Progressive, at Fremont, Mich, 
Geo. E. Hilton, Sec., Fremont, Mich, 
Feb. 12.—Hardin County, at Eld 

J.W.B 


lowa. 
. Buchanan, Sec., 


dora, lowa, 

ea In order to have this table complete, Ser. 
taries are requested to forward full particulars 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 





Lady Presidents.—Mrs. L. Hari. 
son, of Peoria,© LIlls., writes : 


Hit him again! Knock the chip 
from his shoulder! Mrs. Cassanda 
Robbins, of Indianapolis, Ind., was 
President of the Indiana State Bee. 
Keepers’ Society for 1884; and Mr. 
Muth said that she was the best 
President they had in working up the 
meeting ; and made the best address, 
although she was diffident as a pre- 
siding officer. 


Bees Wintering Well.—Wm. Ar 
derson, Sherman,+o Mo., on Jan. 1, 
1887, says: 


Very cold weather has prevailed 
here for some time. On Jan. 3 the 
ee dropped down to 21° below 
zero. It was the coldest we have had 
for some time, though my bees hada 
good flight on Jan. 12 and 15, andare 
in good condition to stand another 
long confinement. Bees are doi 
well in this locality this winter, a 
if nothing adverse happens to them 
hereafter, we will have plenty of bees 
next spring. 


Report.—J. D. Gehring, Parkville, 
soMo., Superintendent of the Park 
College Apiary, writes as follows 
Jan. 18, 1887: 


We have now 40 colonies of bees 0 
good condition, packed with leaves 
and on the summer stands. We ob 
tained 600 pounds of white com) 
honey, and 300 pounds of extracted, 
from 14 colonies, spring count, and a 
increase of 16. ive were queenless 
in May, but they held their own and 
built up to strong colonies, but gave 
no surplus. 


Raising the Price of Honey.—* 
Poindexter, Kenny,© Ills., writes: 


Having had some experience 2 
selling honey, I would say that whea 
Iam ina city or town with a sample 
of honey in one and two pound se 
tions, I enter a large grocery store, 
show the sample, and tell them thal 
it is warranted white clover or bas* 
wood honey, as the case may be. Th 
grocer — “That’s nice; what 5 
that worth.” I reply, 15 cents p& 
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ound. “Ob,” he says, **just step 
Pack here and I will show you Chicago 
prices.” In @ pamphlet called the 
(Chicago Grocer, he finds one-pound 
sections quoted at 11 and 12% cents. 













































































™ « We can't pay any more than Chicago 
Wie, rices,” he says. Then I take my 
Lich, Poney and try some other grocer, 
ich, when [get the same kind of refer- 
ence, and so on — . — = ars 
owe, jd at 15 cents. Jhat sha oO 
secre. Wait in the town until the price of 
an of honey raises, —_ eS at ee 
ts per pound } r would i 
ae Petter 0 go home and wait until the 
a honey all freezes and cracks, then 
sell it in the spring with a loss of 
4 Jeakage, and at a lower price? I 
would like to join an organization 
— that would raise the price of honey 
and 1 would give a little money and 
o all my influence to help make it a 
~~ Biisuccess. But with a big crop of fruit 
[arri- of our own, and_ California fruits 
lasting all winter, I do not think that 
. the organization would be a success. 
chip 
indra ‘ ; 
was Clean, White Sections, ete.—W. H. 
Bee- Kerr, Waynetown,+o Ind., writes: 
a Is there any surplus honey case 
the made, that will only allow the bees to 
cad touch the inside of the sections? The 
rT. time has come when we must place 
P ourhoney on the market a c oa. 
white sections—sections at bees 
have not crawled over, and that have 
, Au not been covered with propolis. I 
n. 17, cumenee ay oy ery re 
increased them to 43, an ‘ 
railed pounds of eon Ep Pn amy of — 
being in one-pound sections, and the 
3 the HMMbalance extracted. I have 8 colonies 
below in the cellar, 12 in a bee-house, and 
rey ~ aetenee packed on the summer 
stands. 
dare ° 
“other [No; the edges of all sections are 
doin more or less exposed to the travel of 
r, a the bees. You can clean them by 
Are scraping.—Ep.] 
bead , , 
Successful Wintering Expected.— 
<ville, 8. Shoup, Coloma,? Mich., on Jan. 
Park 16, 1887, writes : 
WS 00 The prospects are very fair so far. 
Bees seem tobe in good condition, 
wall both in the cellar and on the summer 
leavel Stands, and bee-men generally, here, 
re ob MEE’ feeling pretty confident that the 
coal bees will winter well, unless this cold 
acted, Me’! Temains too long. The past 
nd al season was avery good one here. I 
enles Me disposed of the most of my 
mand Macey at a very fair price. I am 
t gave weep he at S sents See pound. : 
ave taken considerable pains in put- 
is feat UP. and ship only that which 
-Ciass. 
—(7e0. 
wr Two Colonies in One Hive.—W. 
a pao, Fillmore,+o Ind., on Jan. 15, 
‘, Writes : 
sample 
d. see 3... Query, No. 359, it is asked 
store, fam cther it isan advantage to winter 
n that HM OT more colonies in one hive. I 
bas* oye colonies in a bee-house now, 
,. The ool will wait for the results and re- 
hat is - Last spring I put 2 colonies 


m0 a Mitchell long hive, putting a 








division-board between them, and 
—— a cloth over them. On the 
hird day I took off the cloth, put on 
the honey-boxes, and put both colo- 
nies together for surplus storing. To 
my surprise everything worked well ; 
they worked rapidly, filling the upper 
story twice with two tiers of sections. 
I prepared 2 others in the same way, 
and with about the same results ; but 
the queens must be retained in the 
brood-chamber, and in. this way we 
may work as many colonies as we 
please in one hive, with as many 
mistresses, so long as they stay at 
home. I probably will give this mat- 
ter a more extensive test next season. 
Up to Jan. 12, we have had very cold 
weather, the temperature being as 
low as 32° below zero. The tempera- 
ture in the bee-house is 42° above. 





Bees Under the ‘Snow.—Stephen 
Gillson, Eureka,© Mich., on Jan. 14, 
1887, says: 


Iam wintering 4 colonies of bees. 
The hives are packed on top with 
cushions, and protected by a wind- 
break all around, except the east side. 
The hives are full of honey. Last 
night we had a blizzard that covered 
them entirely with snow. I am keep- 
ing them merely to study their na- 
ture, and as a pleasant pastime. 


Good Results.—Chas. Solveson, (50- 
90), Nashotah,o. Wis., on Jan. 16, 
1887, writes : 


White clover began to bloom on 
June 1—about 15 days earlier than 
usual—and my 50 colonies were hardly 
—— for so early a harvest; yet 
rom 48 colonies worked for honey, I 
obtained 2,500 — of comb honey, 
and 3,000 pounds of extracted honey, 
nearly all being from white clover, as 
we had but a one-fourth crop of linden 
honey. We hardly ever have any fall 
honey, but the past season, however, 
the bees gathered a lot of dark, bitter 
stuff, which I presume is what is 
called “ honey-dew ;” although I re- 
moved meee quantities of this ‘‘stuff,”’ 
much still remained amongst their 
stores for winter. I hope, however, 
that it was mostly consumed before 
they were placed in their winter 
uarters. On Nov. 24, 1 carried into 
the cellar 78 colonies, while 12 re- 
mained on the summer stands packed 
with chaff. All appear to be doing 
well so far, although it has been 40° 
below zero. 





Gasoline Stove for Heating Bee- 
Cellars.—Dr. A. B. Mason, Auburn- 
dale,-o O., writes : 


Dr. Tinker, on page 825 0f the BEE 
JOURNAL for 1886, says ‘“‘ There is 
nothing impracticable about raising 
the temperature of a bee-cellar by 
means of an anthracite coal stove.” 
Where would the Doctor put the 
stove-pipe, if there was no c imney 
for the cellar? My “better half” 
helped me out of such a dilemma two 
years ago. Our cellar was getting 
too cold to suit me, and I could think 








of no wayto warmit. We burned 
coal, so I had no live coals to use, but 
we have a gasoline stove, and she 
suggested that we try that, and it 
worked to perfection; for in a ve 
few minutes the temperature was 
right. NowI hope no one will ask 
me what I would doif I had no gaso- 
line stove or chimney, for I should at 
once say, get a gasoline stove, es- 
pecially if you have a wife, mother, or 
sister that has to swelter over a hot 
stove in geen you something to 
eat, or when ironing your ‘‘ Sunday- 
go-to-meeting shirt.” I have been 
using that same stove again this win- 
ter, and with lots of comfort too, to 
> the cellar at the right tempera- 
ure. 





The Priority Question.—Dr. C. C-. 
Miller, Marengo, 4 Ills., says : 


And now it is Mr. L. N. Tongue, on 
page 24, who sets up the priority 

uestion in order to knock it down. 

as Mr. Tongue not yet found out 
that nobody ever asked for, or hinted 
at wanting legislation on the priority 
question ? 





Results of the Season.—John P. 
Wylie, Prairie Centre, Ills., on Jan. 
14, 1887, says: 


I started last spring with 15 colo- 
nies of bees in healthy condition. The 
first swarm issued on May 22, and the 
total increase was 36 swarms. I sold 
3 first and 2 second swarms when the 
issued; I now have 46 colonies. 
secured 2,600 pounds of comb honey, 
Some of the second swarms did not 
yield more than 20 pounds. The 
drouth cut the crop considerably 
shorter than it would have been, as 
the white clover plants dried up and 
did not yield much honey. 





Partly-Filled Cases on Hives.—J. 
F. Benner, New Lisbon,o O., on Jan. 
12, 1887, writes : 


I commenced last spring with 16 


colonies, rt Italians and part 
hybrids. Ten were d colonies, 4 
medium, and 2 weak. The spring 


was late, but with care they built up 
rapidly, and commenced to swarm 
about May 15, earlier than I had 
known bees to swarm for 40 years. I 
increased them to 35; Icould have 
increased them to many more, but not 
wanting them,I put back and doubled 
up quite a number. I took about 
1,500 pounds of fine comb honey in 
one-pound sections, and 100 pounds 
of extracted. I could have taken 
perhaps 200 pounds more in partly- 
filled cases, but as honey was low inp 
rice, and of dull sale, I concluded to 
et the bees have it. I know many of 
our best apiarian writers condemn 
the practice. My bees are all in chaff 
hives, packed away about Nov. 1, in 
excellent condition. 


Dr. Miller’s Book, “A Year Among 
the Bees,’ and the Bee JOURNAL for one 
year, we will club for $1.50. 
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Special Dotices. 
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To Correspondents. —It would save 
us much trouble, if all would be particular 
to give their P. O. address and name, when 
writing to this office. We have several letters 
{some inclosing money) that have no name; 
many others having no Post-Office, County 
or State. Also, if you live neur one post- 
office and get your mail at another, be sure 
to give the address we have on our list. 





We Keep this Notice standing all the 
year round: “ Always give the name of the 
Postoffice to which your paper is addressed. 
Your name cannot be found on our list un- 
less this is done,” and yet many ask us to 
change their address without even mentign- 
ing to what Postoffice it has heretofore been 
sent. It often costs us more tw find their 
old address than they pay for the Bee Jour- 
NAL for a year; as we may have to examine 
our subscription lists inevery State, Prov- 
ince and Territory in North America. Please 
be more careful in the future, and never 
omit your name, Postoffice, county and 
State. 





Simmins’ Non-Swarming System is 
the title of a new English bee-book. The 
author claims that it will inaugurate a “ new 
era in modern bee-keeping,” and states that 
“it isbased upon purely natural principles, 
and is the only system that can ever be 
relied upon, because no other condition 
exists in the economy of the hive that can 
be applied to bring about the desired result 
—a total absence of any desire to swarm.” 
It contains 64 pages; is well printed and 
illustrated. Price 50 cents. It can now be 
obtained at this office. 


. =_ 





Preserve your Papers for reference. 
if you have no BINDER we will mail you 
one for 60 cents, or you can have one FREE 
if you will send us 3 new yearly subscrip- 
tions for the BEE JOURNAL. 





-—_—<_ 


Colored Posters for putting up over 
honey exhibits at Fairs are quite attractive, 
as wellas useful. We have prepared some 
forthe Bre JOURNAL, and will send two or 
more free of cost to any one who will use 
them, and try to get up aclub. 





OUR CLUBBING LIST. 


We supply the American Bee Journal 
one year, and any of the following publica- 
tions, at the prices quoted in the last column 
of figures. The first column gives the regu- 
lar price of both. All postage prepaid. 

Price of both. Club 
The American Bee Journal .......1 00.. 





and Gleanings in Bee-Culture..... 200.. 175 
Bee-Keepers’Magazine........125.. 125 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide......... .150.. 1 40 
The Apiculturist pS eee 200.. 1 70 
Canadian Bee Journal......... 200.. 1 75 
Rays of Light................- 1 50.. 1 35 

The 7 above-named papers ....... 5 25.. 450 

and Cook’s Manual............--+++ 225.. 2 00 
Bees and Honey (Newman)...200.. 175 
Binder for Am. Bee Journal..1 60.. 150 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth)...3 00.. 2 00 
Root’s A BC of Bee-Culture. .2 25.. 2 10 
Farmer’s Aecount Book...... 400.. 2 00 
Guide and Hand-Book........ 150.. 1 30 
Heddon’s book, “Success,”’.. 1 50_, 1 40 
A Year Among the Bees..... 175.. 150 


One yearly subscription for the AMBRICAN 
Brxz JOURNAL must be ordered with each 
paper or book, in order to take advantage 
of the prices named in the last column. 


— - — 





Premium Worth Having.—The New 
York World and the AMERICAN BEE JOUR- 
NAL (both weekly) will be sent for one year 
to any address in North America for $2.00. 
And in addition PRESENT to every such 
CLUB SUBSCRIBER a “ History of the United 
States,”’ containing 320 pages and 22 fine en- 
gravings, bound in leather and gilt. 

This “ History ” will be sent FREE by ex- 
press at the subscriber’s expense; or will 
be mailed for 10 cents extra to any place in 
the United States or Canada. 

It is arranged chronologically by years, 
from 1492 to 1885. Every event is narrated | 
in the order of its date. These are not con- 
fined, as in other works, to political matters, 
but embrace every branch of human action. 

This premium is worth the whole of the 
money sent for both periodicals, and should 
induce thousands to subscribe, and thus get 
two unrivalled weeklies for nothing. 








_—_-+ 





As there is Another firm in Chicago by 
the name of “ Newman & Son,” we wish our 
correspondents would write “‘ American Bee 
Journal” on the envelope when writing to 
this office. Several letters of ours have 
already gone to the other firm (a commission 
house), causing vexatious delay and trouble. 





+ em ee sss—s—e 


Mioney Orders can now be obtained at 
the Post Offices at reduced rates. Five 
dollars and under costs now only 5 cents. 
As these are absolutely safe, it will pay to 
get them instead of the Postal Notes which 
are payable to any one who presents them, 
and are in no way safe. 





a 


All New Subscriptions will begin with 
the year, and until further notice we will 
send the back numbers from January 1, 
unless otherwise ordered. 


Oo 2 


We will Present Webster's Dictionary 
(pocket edition), and send it by mail, post- 
paid, for two subscribers with $2. It is 
always useful to havea dictionary at hand 
to decide as to the spelling of words, and to 





determine their meaning. 


———<—<—= 


Home Market for Honey. 


@ To create Honey Markets in every 
village, town and city, wide-awake honey 
producers should get the Leaflets “ Why Ry 
Honey” (only 50 cents per 100), or else the 
pamphlets on “Honey as Food and Medicine,” 
and scatter them plentifully, and the regyjt 
will be a DEMAND for all of their crops g 
remunerative prices. ‘“ Honey as Food ang 
Medicine” are sold at the following prices; 

Single copy, 5 cts.; per doz., 40 cts,; 
hundred, $2.80. Five hundred will be st 

ostpaid for $10.00; or 1,000 for $15,060, 

n orders of 100 or more, we will print, if 
desired, on the cover-peas “ Presented by,” 
ete. (giving the name and ad of the bee. 
keeper who scatters them). 

To give away a copy of “ Honey as Food 
and Medicine” to every one who buys 4 
package of honey, will sell lots of it. 








Wueeca Brushes are employed for re 
moving bees from the combs. They ares 
soft, vegetable fiber, and do not irritate the 
bees. As each separate fiber extends the 
whole length of the handle as well as the 
brush, they are almost indestructable, 
When they become sticky with honey, they 
can be washed, and when dry, ure as good 
asever. The low price at which they ar 
sold, enables any bee-keeper to have six or 
more of them, so as to always have one 
handy. We can supply them at 5 cents 
each, or 50 cents a dozen; if sent by mail, 
udd 1 cent each for postage ‘ 





E. Duncan Sniffen, Advertising Agent, 
3 Park Row, New York, inserts advertise. 
ments in all first-class Newspapers and 
Magazines with more promptness and at 
lower prices than can be obtained elsewhere, 
He gives special attention to writing and 
setting up advertisements in the most at- 
tractive manner, and guarantees entire 
satisfaction. In all his dealings, he is honor 
able and prompt. Send for his Catalogue 
of first-class advertising mediums. Mailed 
free. 52A40t 





Our Book Premiums.—To encourage 
all our present readers to get one or more 
additional subscribers we will present % 
cents’ worth of books for every new sub 
scriber (accompanied with $1 for one year's 
subscription), sent direct to this office. Thus 
for five new subscribers with $5, the getter 
up of aclub gets $1.25in valuable reading 
matter, to be selected by himself from our 
list on the second page of this paper. It 
will pay you to devote a few hours to’the 
interests of the Bex JOURNAL. Every o0¢ 
who keeps bees ought to take it. We wil 
furnish sample copies free in any quantity 
to those who intend to get up clubs. We 
expect to get 5,000 new subseribers for 188. 





The Report of the Indianapolis Conve! 
tion is now published in pamphlet form, 
uniform with that of last year. It willbe 
sent postpaid for 25 cents to any address. 


We have also bound it up with last year’s 
together with the History of the Society: 
this we will mail for 40 cents. Or if you 
send us one new subscriber (with one dollar) 
besides your own renewal, we will preset! 
you with a copy by mail. 
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System and Success. 


ga All who intend to be systematic in 
their work in the apiary, should get a copy of 
the Apiary Register and commence to use it. 

he prices are reduced, as follows : 

20 e8).. 
For 50 colonies (220 pares). -.. 
«* 200 colonies (420 pages) 

The larger ones can be used for a few col- 
onies, give room for an increase of numbers, 
and still keep the record all together in one 
book, and are therefore the most desirable. 


_—_—_- 


More Premiums.—Mr. L. J. Diehl, of 
Butler, Ind., offers @ colony of Italian bees 
asa present to the person sending to this 
office the largest club of subscribers for 
1887. The subscriptions may be sent in at 
lany time before the first of May at our regu- 
jar club rates, and additions made as de- 
sired, but it must be stated that you are 
working for that premium, 80 that we can 
keep account of the subscriptions. 

Asa premium to the second largest club 
we will send my mail, postpaid, a copy of 
he * Farm Account Book,” worth $3. The 
postage is 20 cents. 


-—-_- — 


A New Crate to hold one dozen one-pound 
ections of honey.—It has a strip of glass on 
each side, to allow the honey to be seen. It 
a light and attractive package. As it holds 
but one tier of sections, no damage from the 
drippings from an upper tier can occur. We 
can furnish the material, ready to nail, for 
9 cts. per crate. Glass 1%c. per light, extra. 





Red Labels for one-pound pails of 
honey, size 3x4% inches. —We have just 
gotten up a lot of these Labels, and can 
supply them at the following prices: 100 
for $1.00 ; 250 for $1.50 ; 500 for $2.00 ; 1,000 
for $2.00; all with name and address of 
apiarist printed on them—by mail, postpaid. 


— _——— + 


There will be a Bush for supplies 
needed in the apiary after awhile, and we 
cannot do better than to urge all to look 
over their stock, ascertain what will be 
needed, and getiton hand before it is nec- 
essary for use—thus avoiding the perplexity 
consequent upon its possible delay in reach- 
ing them in time. 





By Using the Binder made expressly 
for this Bree JourNAL, all can have them 
bound and ready for reference and exami- 
nation every day in the year. We have re- 
duced the price to 60 cents, postpaid. Sub- 


8cription for one year and the binder for 
$1.50. 





Itis No Longer an Open Question 
whetber newspaper advertising pays. What 
& business man now considers in this con- 
nection is how, when and where it can be 
done to insure the best~returns on the in- 
vestment. Have something of value to sell; 
then select the paper which sends the 
greatest number of copies to those who 
should use the article. Use as few words as 
possible, and let them be printed in large 
type, so as to catch the eye. These are some 
of the secrets of successful advertising. 





Honey and Beeswax Market. 


The following are our very latest 
quotations for honey and beeswax : 


CHICAGO. 


HONEY.—Sellers ask from 7 to 10 cts. for any- 
thing off in comb honey ; this ineludes dark unde- 
sirable and crooked combs, and 2-pound sections. 
Good 1-lb. sections, 10@12c.; choice, 124@13c. No 
cqmene se for extracted, and very liv litt tle for comb. 


W AX,—22¢e. RNETT, 
161 South Water St. 


NEW YORK. 


HONEY.—We quote prices as follows: Fancy 
= in 1- Ib. paper boxes, or glassed, 13c.; same 
y sectio ons, 10@ 

ie ict fae per . Calif. comb, 
meer paehwhent 1-Ibs., 83¢@ 9c., and 2-)bs. 

xtracted white clover, none in the mar- 

ket. Gait. ext’d, —_ cans, 5@6c.; buckwheat, in 


Jan. 19. 


21@23¢c. 
MCCAUL & HILDRETH BROS., 
7. 34 Hudson Bt. 
BOSTON. 
HONEY.—1-1b. packages of white clover poses 
at jee ite. perme at 11@12c. Extracted, 5@ 
BEESW AX.— cts. per Ib. 
BLAKE & KIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


DETROIT. 
HONE Y.—Few sales are reported. Best white 
ee pe wow = comb house. 10@llc. Extrac- 
ted EE ffered f r 6@8c. 


WAX Firm at 23c 
| 10. 


Jan. 1. 


M. H. Hone. Bell Branch. Mich. 


CINCINNATI, 


HONEY.-—-We quote for extracted, 3@7c. per Ib. 
Nice comb ) bates 12@15c. per Ib. in a jobbing way. 

BEESW AX.—Good demand,—20@22c. per Ib. for 
good to setae yellow. 


Jan. 11. C.F.MUTH & SON.Freeman & Central Av. 


CLEVELAND. 


HONE Y.—Choice white, in 1-Ib. sections, sells at 
13c.; second quality white, 12c.: dark 1-)bs., 1%c.: 
white 2 Ibs. ee Ex tracted, 6c. Market dull. 


Jan. 14. nis “C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 


MILWAUKEE. 


we quote choice 1-Ib. sections at 12@ 
wee a. 11@i2c. No call for dark. White ex- 
tracted, in barrels and kegs, ; in small pack- 
“ius ee. =, in barreis and €£8,5@53¢c. 


= V. BISHOP, 142 W. Water 8t. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


HONEY.—We quote : Comb, extra white, 12@13 
cts.; amber to white, 84%@11. Extracted, white, 
444@4c.; umber and candied, 334@4c. Trade is 


quiet. 
O. B. SMITH & CO., 453 Front 8t. 


Jan: io 


Jan. 10. 


HONEY.—We quote good to choice extracted at 
a and som honey firm at -- mee 
BES AX.—Active at 1X@2Iic 
Jan. iO " Gomacuer & LEMCKE, 122-124 Davis St. 


KANSAS CITY. 


HONEY.—We quote white clover i-pounds at 
12¢c.; durk 1-ibs., 8@10c.; white clover 2-Ibs., 10@11 
cts,: dark 2- Ibs, 7@9¢c. Ext ,» white clover, 
6c.; durk, 4 5c.; white sage, 5@5}¢c.; amber,4}4@5. 

BEESW AX.—2U@23¢. 

Jan. 13. CLEMONS,CLOON & Co., cor. 4th & Walnut. 


8ST. LOUIS. 
HONEY.—Choice comb, 10@12c.; latter price 
is for choice white clover. Strained, in barreis, 
Extra fancy of bright color and in No, i 
kages, }4 advance on above prices. 
barrels. 4@5.; in cans, 5@6c. - — dull. 
BEESWAX.— Firm at ae for prim 
Jan. 19. D. G. TUTT & CO., Commercial St. 











Aduertisements. 





EADY TO SHIP. — Langstroth Brood- 
Frames, prepared to nail, at 90 cents per 100 ; 
500 for $4.00. I have several thousand of those 
Nice Brood-Frames in the fiat, which, if ordered 
before Apr. 1, may be had for rs) r 1,000, freight 
—— by C. ‘Ww. DAYTON, Bradford, lowa. 


BVERGREHWNS. 


REST TREES.—11,314,000 sold i 
F? ‘en times as many veni tae 1887. I r LSa6. 





largest stock, greatest variety and lowest prtese to | 


be found in America. Wholesale lists free 
eo Pinney, Evergreen, Door Co., Wis. 





CAN YOU RESIST THIS ? 


Shey BEAUTIFUL, instructive and 
somaping CHBOMO CARD, designed 
especially for Bee-Keepers. It has a decided 
ha apy e ect wherever shown. This CARD 
will not be thrown away. When the articles 
represented upon it are explained, the story 
= 1 be repeated many times, educating peo- 
pe and extending your reputation. COB, 
lowers, Children and Implements 
elegantly printed in eight colors. 
Sample package, 10 ets.—One sample and 
Price List of some old things, some new 
things, and all to profitably aid bee-keepers. 
Address, J. H. MARTIN 
HARTFORD, 'N ¥, 


OR SALE.—FARM—splendid location 
for Bees or Fine Stock.—Address, WM. 
STEPHENS, Chetopa, Labette Co., Kans. 


. 
Bee-Keepers’ Supplies 
of all kinds kept in stock, 
at low rates. 
THE QUINBY SMOKER 
a specialty. 
Send for Lilustrated Price- List. 
W. E. CLARK, 
Successor to L. C. Root, 
Oriskany, Oneida Co,, N. Y. 


4Atf 











JESSIE. 


We are the introducers of the Jessie 
Strawberry, and the only firm that can 
supply plants to the trade. It is the 
most remarkable new fruit of the age. 
Send for particulars and colored plate; 
also for copy of Green's Fruit Grower, 
and our illustrated Fruit Catalogue. 

TREE SALESMEN WANTED. 
You can make money seijling our trees, 
and get your own trees free. Green’s 
Guide to Grape Culture, 25c. Green's 
Guide to Strawberry Culture, 25 cents, 
Green’s Fruit Grower, 50c. per year, 
and Green's ° ae a to Propagate and 
Grow Fruit,’ all to one address 
for 50c. Green" ue Tree Agent’s Guide, 
15e. Green's Books, (3) combined with 
15 colored plates, gilt cover, 75 cents. 
Green's Descriptive Catalogue, with 5 
colored plates and two back copies of 
Fruit Grower, 10c. Address, 

GREEN’S NURSERY CO., 

4A5t ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


DRAKE & SMITH, 


Successors to A, E. Manum, Bristol, Vt. 


ANUFACTURERS of the BRISTOL 
Bee-Hive, the Standard Hive of Vermont, 


SECTION HONEY BOXES, 


made from white poplar, (the best timber in 
the world for honey-boxes), Clamps, and a Weed 
Thumb-Screw for Clamps. Separators and 
Wood Sides. #” LIGHTNING GLUERS, 
Shipping-Crates, Bee-Escapes, Bee-Feeders, and 
MANUYDI'S BEE-SMOKERS, 


all made of the best material and in a workman- 
like manner. Send stamp for Sample SECTION 
ane Price-List. 2E12t 








WE WANT. Ageuts every where to travel and distribute 
crculars ON SATs A ERW in every wwn and 
village they pass through. Men and women,beys and girls, who 
do not wish to be away from home over night, have a grand 
opportunity to make Mumdreds of Dollars in their own 
vicinity, All who wish to distribute circulars for us will be 
required to have samples of our goods on band w exhibit to 
whoever may call on them to see the goods which they are ad- 
vertising for us. A sample package of our f agat and full par- 
ticulars will be sent with pins FRE we. oor rite 
oe — an Moe before it is teo Te Send 15 
CENT ON LY "e help pay postage, packing, etc., etc., 
and we will forward to you at once, tegether with a contract 
for you to sign. This contract Srieins how a sala aid 
monthly, aud thee EXP ES IN ADV E. 
You can hate vour name an ~ ress printed on the Sredas 
if desired, Address at once, 


The National Su 
BRADFORD BLOCK, CINC haa Te, Om oni0.” 
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; potato. 
LAst_7D6t 


What Mr. Beyer say 


best thanks for the splendid seeds received from your firm 
It would be arather lengthy list if I should name all, but 
will say that amongst 33 first, and 3 second premiums 
awarded me at our fairs in Northern Indiana and 
Southerr Michigan, 28 first premiums were for vege- 
tables raised from your seeds. 


Seed of this quality I am now ready to sell to every one 
who tills a farm or plants a garden, sending them FREE my 
egetable and Flower Seed Catalogue, for 1887. Old customers 
need not write for it. 
JAS. J. H. GREGORY, Seed Grower, Marblehead, Mass, 


@ « Piease 
*accept my 


What firm can beat 
Aveust Breyer, So. Bend, Ind 


I catalogue this season the native wild 





A Year among the Bees, 


BEING 
A Talk about some of the Implements, Plans 
and Practices 7s Bee-keeper of 25 years’ 
ne. who has for 8 years made the 
uction oo Beney his Exclusive 
usiness. 


BY DR. C- C. MILLER. 


Price, 75 cents, by mail. This is a new work 
of about 114 pages, well-printed ana nicely bound 
in cloth. Address, 

THOS, G. NEW? AN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 


AND BEE-KEEPER’S ADVISER. 


The BRITISH BEE JOURNAL is pablished every 
Week, at Ten Shillings and 10d. per annum, and 
contains the best practical information for the 
time being, showing what to do,and when and 
how to doit. It is edited by T. W. Cowan, Esq. 


The British Bee Journal and the AMERICAN 
Bee JOURNAL, one year, for $3.00. 


[aa LUMPHRETS’ 


Assy HOMEOPATHIC y) q 
ROLLA. 












SPECIFIC No. 
Nervous’ Debilty, Vital Weakness, 


Prostration, from“over-work or other causes. 

$1 per vial, or 5 yials and large vial powder, for $5. 

SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, or sent postpaid on receipt of 

price.—Humphreys’ Medicine Co., 109 Fulton 8t., N. ¥. 
45A12t 


THE HORSE, 


By B. J. KENDALL, M. D. 


A TREATISE giving an index of diseases, 
and the symptoste ; Cause and treatment of each, a 
table giving all the principal drugs used for the 
horse, with the ordinary dose, effects and antidote 
when a poison ; atabie with an engraving of the 
horse’s teeth at different ages, with rules for telling 
the age of the horse ; a valuable collection of re- 
cipes, and much valuable information, 


Price 25 cents—in English or German. 
THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON., 
923 & 925 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill 


for my New Book—“*A 
Send 15 Cents Year p Alen the Bees;”’ 
114 pages, cloth bound. Address, 
DR. C. C. MILLER, 
20Atf MARENGO, ILLS. 


BEESW AX. 


We pay 2Qc. per Ib., delivered here, for yellow 
Beeswax. To avoid mistakes, the shipper’s name 
hould always be on each package. 

THOS, G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


NON ARMs BEE-HIVES, 


















Most practical for surplus honey 
in the World. Excellent for rear- 
ing Queens ; also for Increase, when desired. 
Send 2 cents for Circulars. 
by tty W. CLOUGH, GENESEO, ILLS. 
5 2t 


. 


PRIZES! 


RE offered by the Magazine, to the 
Subscribers who obtain the largest 
amount of Comb Honey during 1887. Write 
for particulars. THE BEE-KEEPERS’ 
MAGAZINE, 25 cents per Year. 
1Atf BARRYTOWN, N. Y. 
(Mention this JOURNAL.) 








Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale 
and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 


Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


Perfection Cold-Blast Smokers, 
SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS, ete. 


For Circulars. apply to* 
CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, 
Freeman & Central Ave., - CINCINNATI, O. 
P.8.—Send 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers 


EXCELSIOR 
HONEY EXTRACTORS 


In answer to frequent inquiries 
for Extractors carrying 3 and 4 
Langstroth frames, we have con- 
cluded to adopt these two new 
sizes. The3 frame basket isin a 
can of the same size and style as 
A the 2frame, The 4 frame basket 
is in the larger can, with the cone 
or metal standard for the basket 
to revolve upon, leaving room un- 

derneath the basket for 75 or 80 
m ibs. of honey. It will be complete, 
with covers, and in every way 
identical, except in size, with the 
$16.00 Extractor, 13x20, which is 
intended for any size of frame. 

Excepti with the $8.00 Ex- 
the cifferent styles 
have strainers over the canal lead- 
ing to the honey gate, and mova- 
ble sides in the Comb Baskets. The $8.00 and 
$10.00 Extractors have no covers. 

























For 2 American fram 2s, 13x13 inches......... $8 00 
For 2 Langstroth “ ee * sradccsee 8 
For 3 7 “ag .. Sa oses 10 00 
‘or 4 = *; 10x18 heatabows 14 00 
For 2 frames of any size, 18X20 “oe. seeee 12 00 
For3 “ ns LS Se datechdes 12 00 
Foré > vad eA aaboues 16 00 


THOS. G@. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Vandervort Foundation Mill, 


6 Inch, Price, $20.00. 


It makes the finest extra thin Foundation for 
comb honey. For Sale by 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dadant’s FoundationFactory, wholesale 








The NEW Heddon ti 


We have made ments 
inventor by which we shall make a.) 


Heddon Reversible Hive, both at Wholesale 
and retail; nailed and also in the fiat, 























The engraving gives a qed idea of the | 
The brood-chamber is in two sections; “ay 
surplus arrangement, which may be interchange 


or inverted at will. The cover, bottom-board, ani Ano 
top and bottom of each sectional case has one-half Canad: 
of a regular bee-space, so that the surplus casq 

with the sections, may be placed between the two Keepe: 
brood-chambers,or the latter may be transpose ford, C 


or inverted—in fact, all parts of this hive ax 
perfectly interchangeable. The brood-frames will 
ALL be bured for wires. 

A SAMPLE HIVE includes the bottom-boan An 
and stand ;asiatted honey-board, and cover; two 


6-inch brood-chambers, each containing 8 frames; carefu 

two surplus arrangements, each containing 28 one that he 

pound sections, one with wide frames and separy : 

tors, and the other without separators. This latter which 

chamber can be interchanged with the other 

stories, but cannot bereversed. It is NAILED AND 

PAINTED, and ready for immedate use. Price, 

$4.00, complete. The 
It is absolutely essential to order one name ¢ 

nailed hive as a pattern for putting thos B. Mas 

in the flat together correctly. It cor 
HIVES READY TO NAIL.—In filling orders for month 

these hives, in the flat, we make 6 different com- 

binations, so that our customers may make s 

selection from the sample nailed hive, without 

waiting for us to quote prices, and the different Die< 

kinds will be known by the following numbers : Ky.. di 
No. 1 consists of the stand, bottons-beart ap 

cover, two 6-inch brood-chambers, 16 frames, la.m. 

the slatted honey-board. Price, $1.55 each. band, 
No. @ is the same as No, 1, with the addition of apiari 

one surplus story containing 28 sections without ; 

separators—interchangeable, but not reversible- Christi 

Price, 2.00 each. mothe 
No. 3 is the same as No. 2, with two surplus # 

ries as therein described. Price, 82.50 each. his be: 
No. 4 is the sume as No. 1, with the addition of 

one surplus story containi 28 sections in wide 

frames with separators, which can be reversed, Th 

inverted, and interchanged, the same as the brood- r 

cnambers. Price, $2.30 each. about 
No. & is the same as No. 4, with two surplu comfo 

arrangements as therein described. Price, $3.06. 
No. 6 contains all the parts as described in the, the tru 

sample nailed hive. Price, %®.75 each. of Bir 
Those desiring the hives without the stand,honey thus 1 

board or sections, may make the following dedue 

tions from the above prices : Stand, 14 cents; He sax 


honey-board, 8 cents; and the 28 or 56 sections, # 
the case may be, at 3g cent each, respectively, 

We will also make the following deductions 
quantities ordered all at one time : For 10 or more 
hives, 5 per cent. discount ; for 25 or more hives 
7 1-2 per cent.; for 50 or more, 10 per cent. 


took it 
Winter 
Provis 













THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SOX, Ac 
923 & 925 West Madison-St., CHICAGO, ILL slip, 8 
had | 
honey 
of th 
suit 2” 
Was pi 
, ao 
FLORAL GUIDE. eet 

If you are in want of or anything ets 
Garden, send 10 cts. CFEDS oe atone, the da 
can uc m ae first OFS milk, 
JAMES VICK, SEEDSMA6gE into 








and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y- 





